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Vision with action is merely a dream. Action with- 
out vision just passes time. Vision with action can 
change the world! 

— Robert Barker ( 1 993) 


A fter repeatedly observing the little boy crying on the 
school bus, Melanie, a fifth grader, took a seat next to 
him and struck up a conversation. “You don’t under- 
stand,” said Tony, a first grader whose face was practically hidden 
behind the thickest eyeglasses Melanie had ever seen. “You see 
these glasses? I’m partially sighted. The kids trip me and make fun 
of me. I have special books for my subjects, but there are no books 
in the library that I can read.” 

Later that day, Melanie approached her enrichment teacher 
and asked if she could make Tony her Type III Project for the year 
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(Renzulli, 1976). Over the next sev- 
eral days, Melanie and the enrich- 
ment teacher drew up a plan that 
began with some “friendly persua- 
sion” for the boys who were harassing 
Tony. A few of the schools bigger, 
well-respected boys and girls escorted 
Tony from the school bus and sat 
with him in the lunchroom. 

Melanie then asked Tony a series 
of questions from an instrument 
called the Interest-A-Lyzer (Renzulli, 
1997) to determine what some of his 
reading interests might be. She 
recruited a number of the schools 
best writers to work on large-print 
“big books” that dealt with Tony’s 
interests in sports and adventure sto- 
ries. She also recruited the school’s 
best artists to illustrate the books and 
served as the editor and production 
manager for the series. 

As the project progressed over the 
next several months, a remarkable 
change took place in Tony’s attitude 
toward school. He became a local 
celebrity, and other students even 
signed out books from Tony’s special 
section of the library. Melanie’s cre- 
ative idea and her task commitment 
resulted in the development of pro- 
found empathy and sensitivity to 
human concerns among a number of 
children and at the same time allowed 
her to apply her talents to an 
unselfish cause. When questioned 
about her work, Melanie explained 
simply, “It didn’t change the world, 
but it changed the world of one little 
boy.” 

Melanie devoted her time and 
energy to a socially responsible pro- 
ject that would improve the life of a 
little boy. She saw a real-life problem 
and decided to discover and imple- 
ment a solution. Melanie dedicated 
her time to a cause that would bring 
her no personal gain other than the 
satisfaction of helping a person in 


need. However, Melanie did not do 
this alone. She was enabled and sup- 
ported by her teacher and by her 
school. She was aware that her educa- 
tional community would be support- 
ive of her using a portion of her 
school days to pursue this project and 
that a variety of resources would be 
made available to her. The point is 
not whether or not Melanie could 
have completed this project on her 
own, the point is that she did not have 
to do so. Now, imagine a school with- 
out any children like Melanie, or 
without any programs that allow chil- 
dren to develop and carry out ideas to 
make the world a better place. If 
Melanie had gone to such a school, 
the other children would still be 
mocking Tony, and he would still be 
the sad young student on the bus. 

A Brief Look at Education 
for Affective 
Development in America 

Socrates once asked, “Can virtue 
be taught?” Among today’s educa- 
tional experts there is general agree- 
ment that virtues can be learned. 
American school policy makers con- 
tinue to debate which values should 
be taught and disagree widely on the 
best way to teach them. 

Since colonial times, affective, or 
character development as it has fre- 
quently been referred to, has been a 
facet of American school learning. 
John Dewey’s early influence on the 
American education system provided 
some of the philosophical basis for 
character education in today’s 
schools. It was Dewey’s belief that 
“. . . moral education in school is 
practically hopeless when we set up 
the development of character as its 
supreme end” (Dewey, 1916, p. 354). 
Instead, Dewey believed that charac- 


ter education should enable students 
to learn how to act, so that in any sit- 
uation they will behave morally. 
Research conducted by Hartshorne 
and May in the 1930s supported 
Dewey’s aversion to the direct teach- 
ing of character education and found 
that participation in character educa- 
tion in school had little effect on 
moral conduct (Leming, 1993). More 
recent research has found a greater 
correlation between character educa- 
tion participation and moral conduct 
(Rushton, Brainerd, & Pressley, 
1983; Wynne, 1989). 

Kohlberg’s cognitive-develop- 
mental theory provides a framework 
of the moral development process 
from birth through adulthood 
(Kohlberg & Turiel, 1971). A series 
of six stages organized into three lev- 
els provide a sequence through which 
morality is developed. During pro- 
gression through the preconventional 
level, one learns the consequences of 
one’s own actions. Rules and fairness 
govern actions. Development in the 
conventional level removes the focus 
from oneself to an emphasis on one’s 
place in society. Duties and social 
order govern actions as the individual 
learns the importance of having soci- 
etal norms. The postconventional 
level of development marks a period 
in which the individual no longer 
accepts the imposition of law and 
establishes an ethical relativism for 
any given situation. In the 1970s, 
Lawrence Kohlberg (1975) connected 
his cognitive-developmental theory of 
moral reasoning to character educa- 
tion programming in schools. 

Operation Houndstooth 

One of the more fortunate direc- 
tions in the social sciences in recent 
years has been the development of the 
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positive psychology movement. 
Championed by Seligman and 
Csikszentmihalyi (2000), this move- 
ment focuses on enhancing what is 
good in life in addition to fixing what 
is maladaptive. The goal of positive 
psychology is to create a science of 
human strengths that will help us to 
understand and learn how to foster 
socially constructive virtues in young 
people. Although all of society’s insti- 
tutions need to be involved in helping 
to shape positive values and virtues, 
schools play an especially important 
part today due to the changes in fam- 
ily structures and because people of 
all ages now spend more than one 
fifth of their lives engaged in some 
kind of schooling. In a research study 
dealing with developing excellence in 
young people, Larson (2000) found 
that average students report being 


bored about one third of the time. He 
speculates that participation in civic 
and socially engaging activities might 
hold the key to overcoming the disen- 
gagement and disaffection that are 
rampant among American young 
people. He argues that components 
of positive development — for exam- 
ple, initiative, creativity, leadership, 
altruism, and civic engagement — can 
result from early and continuous 
opportunities to participate in experi- 
ences that promote characteristics 
associated with the production of 
social capital. 

The positive psychology move- 
ment, coupled with our continuing 
fascination with the scientific compo- 
nents that give rise to socially con- 
structive giftedness, has led us to 
examine the personal attributes that 
form the framework of a project 


called Operation Houndstooth — 
think of the interconnected “hounds- 
tooth” pattern that forms the back- 
ground of the three-ring conception 
of giftedness (Renzulli, 1978). This 
theory argues that it is the interactive 
personality traits and environmental 
landscape that give rise to abilities, 
creativity, and task commitment. A 
comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture and a series of Delphi technique 
classification studies led to the devel- 
opment of an organizational plan for 
studying the six components that 
make up this framework (Renzulli, 
2002; Sytsma, 2003). These compo- 
nents are summarized in Figure 1 and 
briefly described below. 


Optimism. Optimism includes 
cognitive, emotional, and moti- 
vational components and reflects 
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Figure 1. Graphic representation of Operation Houndstooth Theory 
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the belief that the future holds 
good outcomes. Optimism may 
be thought of as an attitude asso- 
ciated with expectations of a 
future that is socially desirable, to 
the individual s advantage, or to 
the advantage of others. It is 
characterized by a sense of hope 
and a willingness to accept hard 
work. 

Courage. Courage is the ability to 
face difficulty or danger while 
overcoming physical, psychologi- 
cal, or moral fears. Integrity and 
strength of character are typical 
manifestations of courage, and 
they represent the most salient 
marks of those creative people 
who actually increase social capi- 
tal. 

Romance with a topic or discipline. 
When an individual is passionate 
about a topic or discipline, a true 
romance, characterized by power- 
ful emotions and desires, evolves. 
The passion of this romance 
often becomes an image of the 
future in young people and pro- 
vides the motivation for a long- 
term commitment to a course of 
action. 

Sensitivity to human concerns. 
This trait encompasses the abili- 
ties to comprehend another’s 
affective world and to accurately 
and sensitively communicate 
such understanding through 
action. Altruism and empathy, 
aspects of which are evident 
throughout human development, 
characterize this trait. 

Physical! mental energy. All people 
have this trait in varying degrees, 
but the amount of energy an 
individual is willing and able to 


invest in the achievement of a 
goal is a crucial issue in high lev- 
els of accomplishment. In the 
case of eminent individuals, this 
energy investment is a major con- 
tributor to task commitment. 
Charisma and curiosity are fre- 
quent correlates of high physical 
and mental energy. 

• Visionisense of destiny. Complex 
and difficult to define, vision or a 
sense of destiny may be described 
best by a variety of interrelated 
concepts, such as internal locus 
of control, motivation, volition, 
and self-efficacy. When an indi- 
vidual has a vision or sense of 
destiny about future activities, 
events, and involvements, that 
vision serves to stimulate plan- 
ning and to direct behavior; it 
becomes an incentive for present 
behavior. 

Of course, many interactions 
take place between and among these 
six components. We will refer to 
these components as co-cognitive fac- 
tors because they interact with and 
enhance the cognitive traits that we 
ordinarily associate with success in 
school and with the overall develop- 
ment of human abilities. The litera- 
ture reviewing the empirical research 
that resulted in the identification of 
these components can be found by 
visiting our Web site (http://www. 
gifted.uconn.edu). The first phase of 
our research included clarifying defi- 
nitions and identifying, adapting, 
and constructing assessment proce- 
dures that have extended our under- 
standing of the components, espe- 
cially as they are exhibited by young 
people. 

A major assumption underlying 
this project is that all the components 
defined in our background research 


are subject to modification. Thus, the 
second phase of the project consists of 
a series of experimental studies to 
determine how various school-related 
interventions can promote the types 
of behavior associated with each of 
the components. These interventions 
draw upon existing and newly devel- 
oped techniques that can be used 
within various school and extracurric- 
ular contexts. 

Houndstooth 
Intervention Theory 

Our examination of co-cognitive 
factors that influence the develop- 
ment of abilities, creativity, and task 
commitment parallels a great deal of 
theory and research that has looked at 
other noncognitive concerns such as 
social and emotional development, 
the development of self-concept and 
self-efficacy, character development, 
and the development of attitudes and 
values. Untold numbers of studies 
have examined the effects of various 
programmatic approaches that influ- 
ence these types of development in 
persons who have experienced a range 
of adjustment problems and within 
the contexts of promoting positive, 
beneficial adjustment in healthy indi- 
viduals and groups. Such approaches 
include a wide range of therapies, 
individual and group counseling 
techniques, social and psychological 
experimental treatments, and a broad 
array of educational interventions. 
Because the focus of Operation 
Houndstooth draws upon the theory 
and direction established in the 
emerging field of positive psychology, 
and because our own interest is the 
constructive development of gifted 
behaviors, rather than healing mal- 
adaptive conditions, the research 
reviewed in this article generally 
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focuses on school-related opportuni- 
ties and alternatives for the develop- 
ment of positive changes in the 
generally healthy population of 
young people. 

It is difficult to organize a cate- 
gorical inventory of the large amount 
of information available on noncog- 
nitive approaches to positive develop- 
ment, because several recommended 
approaches range across what might 
form the parameters of discrete cate- 
gories. We have, nevertheless, 
attempted to examine recommended 
practices and related research, paying 
particular attention to the most com- 
mon characteristics of particular 
approaches. Based on literature 
reviews, we have divided these 
approaches into six areas, ranging 
from what research indicates are the 
least to the most powerful approaches 
for making strong attitudinal and 
behavioral changes in students (Vess 
&c Halbur, 2003). Because one of our 
major concerns is the internalization 
of behaviors that eventually leads to 
the development of both a value sys- 
tem and the capacity to act upon pos- 
itive characteristics, we have tended 
to view each category with an eye 
toward awareness versus a more 
deeply ingrained manifestation of cer- 
tain values and behaviors. A graphic 
representation of Operation Hounds- 
tooth Intervention Theory is pre- 
sented in Figure 2. 

Before reviewing the six ap- 
proaches included in Operation 
Houndstooth Intervention Theory, 
or OHIT, it is important to point out 
that each approach may contribute in 
varying degrees to positive growth. 
Although the earlier interventions in 
Figure 2 have less power to promote 
internalization, they may have value 
in a chain of experiences that maxi- 
mizes the effect of each individual 
level of intervention. 


The Rally-Round-the-Flag 
Approach 

This approach, sometimes 
referred to by others as “the cheer- 
leading method,” involves visual dis- 
plays (posters, banners, bulletin 
boards) featuring certain values, slo- 
gans, or examples of virtuous behav- 
iors. Also included are verbal slogans 
delivered over the schools’ public 
address system or presented orally in 
classrooms and at assemblies. The 
rationale for this approach to pro- 


moting values, virtues, morality, and 
character development is that a steady 
regimen of affirmations and positive 
messages results in desirable beliefs, 
attitudes, and behaviors in young 
people. 

In Tarkington School in 
Wheeling, IL, lists of behavioral and 
academic expectations are posted 
throughout the school (Murphy, 
1998). These moral codes are known 
to students as Tarkington Tiger 
Traits. The traits exemplify desirable 
characteristics of citizenship. This 
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approach is a simple beginning point 
for any school or teacher. We suggest 
getting students involved in the 
process by asking them to generate 
positive traits students should exhibit 
and making posters for display 
around the school. Together, students 
and teachers can decorate classrooms, 
hallways, or the entire school build- 
ing with displays of characteristics 
they deem desirable. 

The Gold Star Approach 

This approach is not unlike the 
ways in which we traditionally have 
rewarded students for good academic 
work. The approach makes use of 
techniques such as providing positive 
reinforcement through merit badges, 
placement on citizen-of-the-week 
lists, extolling good behavior at award 
assemblies or other events, and even 
having students earn points, gold 
stars, or other tokens that can be 
exchanged for prizes or privileges. 
Based on the learning theory of clas- 
sic behaviorism, the rationale under- 
lying this approach is that positive 
reinforcement for desirable behaviors 
will increase the frequency of these 
behaviors. Although providing posi- 
tive feedback for desirable behaviors 
may produce greater awareness about 
the issues under consideration, and 
even more desired behaviors in situa- 
tions in which rewards may be 
earned, the importance of students’ 
actions so far as internal beliefs and 
values are concerned may be of sec- 
ondary consequence when compared 
to the award or reward being offered 
for good behavior. 

One prevalent program that uti- 
lizes the Gold Star Approach is the 
Girl Scouts of America. The four pro- 
gram goals of the Girl Scouts are to 
develop self-potential, to relate to 


others, to develop values, and to con- 
tribute to society. Scouts are rewarded 
with pins, badges, patches, and 
awards in return for demonstrating 
desirable behaviors. More informa- 
tion about the Girl Scouts of America 
can be obtained on its Web site (see 
http : / / WWW. girlsco uts . org/ program) . 
Research regarding the effectiveness 
of Girl Scouts is varied. Some studies 
claim that the program helps to 
enable moral development, while 
other studies question the efficacy of 
the program (Dubas & Snider, 1993; 
Smalt, 1996). However, nested in 
OHIT, the gold star approach is not 
an end within itself. As mentioned 
before, this approach is simply a sys- 
tematic way to reward good behavior 
that can easily and creatively be 
implemented in classrooms. 

The Teaching-and- 
Preaching Approach 

The direct teaching of noncogni- 
tive material is probably the most fre- 
quently used method to promote 
attitudes and behaviors related to 
character and value development. 
This approach resembles the kinds of 
training commonly used over the 
centuries in religious instruction and 
in situations in which allegiance to 
particular ideologies is the goal of 
persons responsible for the curricu- 
lum. The direct teaching approach 
spans a broad range of techniques 
ranging from recitation and drills 
about desirable beliefs and behaviors 
that require students to repeat back 
slogans or answer in prescribed ways 
(“What is meant by honesty?”), to 
dialogue, discussions, and debate 
about character- or value-laden issues. 
The direct teaching approach might 
include discussions based on fiction, 
films and videos, or examinations of 


personal characteristics or decision 
points by noteworthy persons por- 
trayed in biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, or other nonfiction genres. 
Biographical accounts from Lewis’ 
(1992) book. Kids With Courage, for 
example, could be used with students 
as young as third grade as spring- 
boards into discussions on the roles 
kids can play in making positive soci- 
etal change. Similarly, Gudeman’s 
(1988) book. Learning From the Lives 
of Amazing People includes biogra- 
phies, bibliographies, and activities 
kids can use to explore the lives of 
people who have made positive con- 
tributions to society. Lewis’ 1998 
book. What Do You Stand For?, 
includes character dilemmas, Web 
sites, and other activities students and 
teachers can use to explore character 
trait development. 

One example of a teaching- and- 
preaching approach is a program such 
as Gharacter Gounts, which uses six 
pillars of character: trustworthiness, 
respect, responsibility, fairness, car- 
ing, and citizenship. The program 
was developed by the Josephson 
Institute (2004) and more informa- 
tion can be found on its Web site (see 
http://www.charactercounts.org/ def- 
six.htm). Through lessons, students 
learn of historical figures who have 
exemplified each of these pillars of 
character. For example, when learn- 
ing about citizenship, they will study 
Dorothea Dix, who pioneered better 
conditions for the mentally ill, and 
when learning about trustworthiness, 
they will study Pat Tillman, who sac- 
rificed millions of dollars when he left 
the NFL to join the U.S. Army after 
the attacks on America in September 
of 2001. Through learning about 
these heroes and heroines (the pro- 
gram has an outline of 48 specific 
heroes and heroines), they will see 
examples of people who have embod- 
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ied the six pillars of character. Ideally, 
the students will then want to emu- 
late the behaviors of these people. 
Programs such as Character Counts 
are frequently used in America today. 
Schools and teachers don’t have to 
prescribe to such didactic programs, 
however, to effectively engage stu- 
dents in the teaching- and-preaching 
approach. As mentioned above, 
teachers can use films or books to 
elicit questions and issues related to 
character development. 

The Vicarious Experience 
Approach 

Often used as an extension of 
direct teaching, the vicarious experi- 
ence approach places students in situ- 
ations in which they are expected to 
experience a particular personal or 
emotional reaction to situations in 
which a specified noncognitive goal is 
being pursued. Role-playing, drama- 
tization, and simulations of signifi- 
cant or critical incidents are examples 
of the vicarious experience approach. 
Nucci (1987) states higher levels of 
moral reasoning can be fostered 
through the use of dilemma discus- 
sions in classrooms. The rationale 
underlying this approach is that deep 
and enduring effects on attitudes, val- 
ues, or character must be experienced 
at a more active and participatory 
level than merely through a student’s 
general awareness or direct teaching 
approaches. 

The Markkula Center for 
Applied Ethics, an organization based 
at Santa Clara University, provides a 
character education program entitled 
Character-Based Literacy. In this pro- 
gram, students study plays, poems, 
and novels. These literary works are 
used initially to teach reading and 
writing. Then students critically dis- 


cuss the characters in the literature, 
often trying to place themselves in the 
situation or environment of the char- 
acter in order to reflect on and inter- 
nalize values such as integrity, 
self-control, and respect. Units 
include themes of responsibility, self- 
direction, self-control, respect, 
integrity, moderation, and justice. 
This approach is very similar to its 
precursor, teaching- and-preaching, 
but it seeks to more highly internalize 
the values by asking students to take 
on the role of the character 
(Markkula Center for Applied Ethics, 
2003). 

A great variety of books is avail- 
able for teachers to use in their class- 
rooms. We recommend: 

• Walk in Their Shoes: Character 
Education Through Literature 
(Polette, 1999) introduces stu- 
dents to the teachings of 
Mohandas Gandhi and Aesop’s 
Fables and the character traits 
that each try to internalize 
through lessons intended to 
make students think critically 
about what they would have 
done in that situation. 

• Fairy Tales on Trial (Werman, 
1999) and ''Advanced'' Fairy Tales 
on Trial (Werman, 2000) allow 
students to place themselves into 
the situation of a fairy tale char- 
acter who must make a judgment 
of some kind. In one simulation, 
students are given a police report, 
a hospital report, and a grand 
jury investigation report all 
related to the story of the three 
Billy Goats Gruff Students must 
triangulate the facts and learn to 
develop a critical eye in discern- 
ing fact from opinion. Students 
then engage in the trial of the 
Gruffs vs. the Troll. 


Direct Involvement I 

Many people believe that the best 
way to internalize noncognitive char- 
acteristics is to provide young people 
with experiences in which they come 
into direct contact with situations 
and events where affective behaviors 
are taking place. Gommunity service, 
internships with provisions for help- 
ing others or remediating injurious 
events, and participation in events 
where social or political action is 
being formulated or taking place are 
examples of this type of direct 
involvement. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (2003), 29.5% of 
teenagers engaged in some type of 
volunteer activity in 2003. Increased 
emphasis on volunteerism in schools 
may be a contributing factor in this 
trend, as many schools now require 
their students to volunteer at local 
organizations. Volunteering exposes 
students to situations and experiences 
that they may not have been exposed 
to previously, and thus raises their 
awareness about local, national, and 
global issues. While promoting this 
exposure may help students gain per- 
spective on their own situation and 
introduce them to service organiza- 
tions, it may not help them internal- 
ize the co-cognitive factors if it is a 
forced requirement rather than an 
involvement based on a personalized 
commitment on the parts of students. 
It is only when students themselves 
initiate and carry out social action 
projects, as in Direct Involvement II, 
that we can see evidence of the inter- 
nalization of the co-cognitive factors 
and witness the creative production 
of social capital. The main difference, 
then, between these two approaches is 
that Direct Involvement II experi- 
ences are student-initiated. 
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Direct Involvement II 

This type of direct involvement 
consists of situations in which young 
people take on active leadership roles 
to bring about positive social, educa- 
tional, environmental, or political 
change, especially change that pro- 
motes justice, peace, or more harmo- 
nious relations between individuals 
and groups. In most instances, the 
fact that a young person has made a 
personal commitment to pursue a 
change-oriented course of action 
means that certain positive attitudes 
or values are already present, but uti- 
lizing the values or character traits in 
a real-world solution to a problem 
helps to solidify and deepen the com- 
mitment to particular beliefs. A deep 
internalization of positive attitudes 
and attendant behaviors will have a 
more enduring influence on develop- 
ing wisdom, a satisfying lifestyle, and 
a lifelong value system than quick-fix 
behavioral changes that may result 
from experiences that do not culmi- 
nate in action-oriented involvement. 

In 2000, Stacey Hillman read in 
a magazine that police dogs were in 
need of bulletproof and stab resistant 
vests (ICGate Inc, 2004). Stacy, then 
10 years old, decided that she could 
help by raising money. She began by 
approaching the local police chief to 
tell him her plan. She placed a picture 
of her with a police dog on collection 
bottles and put them in vets offices 
and pet stores to collect donations. 
Today, Stacy is the president of the 
charity Pennies to Protect Police 
Dogs. Read more about Stacy at the 
Pennies to Protect Police Dogs Web 
site (see http://www.penniestopro- 
tectpolicedogs.org) . 

As the intervention approaches 
have escalated in the degree to which 
students participate, the skills neces- 


sary to complete such projects must 
also escalate. Therefore, resources 
such as The Kid's Guide to Social 
Action (Lewis, 1991) prove invaluable 
tools for teaching “just in time” infor- 
mation for kids involved in projects 
that require skills not yet taught in 
the curriculum. Such resources can 
enable students to communicate their 
mission through letter writing, peti- 
tion writing, and interviewing. 
Students just getting started might try 
The Kid's Guide to Service Projects, 
also by Lewis (1995), to find interest- 
ing project ideas. Renzulli Learning 
System (2005) also contains resources 
and materials for students and teach- 
ers to engage in such projects. 
Although many students like Stacy 
currently attend todays public 
schools, most teachers are unlikely to 
recognize students’ potential for pro- 
moting social capital due to the 
absence of Direct Involvement II 
opportunities. 

Adding it All Up 

The internalization of co-cogni- 
tive attitudes, beliefs, values, and 
behaviors cannot be achieved through 
any one of these interventions alone. 
Schools should adopt several 
approaches. If our goal is to move 
more students toward initiating 
action and promoting social capital, 
then our schools need to provide 
them with more opportunities to 
achieve higher levels of social engage- 
ment. School environments that 
intend to foster the production of 
social capital should offer students 
experiences at every stage of the 
Operation Houndstooth Interven- 
tion Theory including Direct 
Involvement I and II opportunities. 
Such schools may even allow students 
to “buy” time to work on such pro- 


jects by documenting concepts stu- 
dents have previously mastered and 
compacting the curriculum using a 
tool such as the Curriculum 
Compactor (for more information on 
compacting the curriculum, see Reis, 
Burns, & Renzulli, 1992). Once a 
school is able to establish an environ- 
ment that fosters social action pro- 
jects, students will begin to recognize 
that they are capable of being agents 
of societal change. 

The progression of individuals 
through the levels of the Hounds- 
tooth Intervention mirrors the pro- 
gression through Kohlbergs stages of 
moral development. At any stage, one 
can understand all stages up to their 
current level of involvement, but can 
only be influenced by their current 
stage of moral development. As a 
basis for moral development, rules are 
placed upon young people both in 
societies and schools, and interven- 
tion approaches such as rally-round- 
the-flag, the gold star approach, and 
the teaching-and-preaching approach 
are effective for students at the pre- 
conventional stage of Kohlberg s the- 
ory. Designed to develop empathy 
through participatory experiences, 
the vicarious experience approach, as 
well as Direct Involvement I are more 
appropriate methods for use with stu- 
dents who have reached the conven- 
tional level. It is during this stage that 
students gain an understanding of 
their place in society according to 
societal norms. Reaching the level of 
postconventional thought allows stu- 
dents to examine societal rules in 
order to establish their own moral rel- 
ativism. Prior to this stage, students 
are unable to take a critical view of 
ethical principles and simply accept 
the standards with which they are 
presented. The Direct Involvement II 
intervention is most effective for stu- 
dents at the postconventional level 
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Figure 3, Curriculum compactor form 


because it enables them to evaluate 
and resolve societal deficits. 

Progression through the stages is 
not guaranteed, and Kohlberg (1978) 
reports that only 20% of the adult 
population will reach the postconven- 
tional stage of thinking. Progression 
necessitates continued exposure to 
advanced stages of moral reasoning. 
Schools have the potential to pro- 
mote internalization of the co-cogni- 
tive factors needed to progress toward 
postconventional thought if they are 
able to extend experiences at all levels 
of the Houndstooth Intervention to 
students. This is necessary because 
social capital can only be enhanced by 
members of society who have 
achieved the postconventional level. 


Conclusion 

The goal of Operation Hounds- 
tooth is to develop in students the six 
co-cognitive factors mentioned previ- 
ously: optimism, courage, romance 
with a topic/discipline, sensitivity to 
human concerns, physical/mental 
energy, and vision/sense of destiny. 
These are traits that many gifted stu- 
dents already exhibit, and may adopt 
quickly. Each level of the Hounds- 
tooth Intervention Theory leads stu- 
dents closer to the constructive 
development of gifted behaviors and 
the internalization of the co-cognitive 
factors. Students like Stacy and 
Melanie have become creative pro- 
ducers at the highest level of the 


Houndstooth Intervention Theory by 
internalizing a combination of the six 
co-cognitive traits. By employing this 
intervention, schools will encourage a 
new generation of students to use 
their gifts in socially constructive 
ways and seek ways to improve the 
lives of others rather than merely 
using their talents for economic gain, 
self-indulgence, and the exercise of 
power without a commitment to con- 
tribute to the improvement of life and 
resources on the planet. (iC? 
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